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We are all shaped by the times in which we live. I came of age 
in a time of turbulent social change. Some of it good, such as 
civil rights, much of it was questionable, But remember, not 
everyone joined the counterculture. Not everyone demon- 
strated, dropped out, took drugs, joined in the sexual revolut- 
ion or dodged the draft.... The majority of my generation lived 
by the credo our parents taught us. 
(Marilyn Quayle, Republican National Convention, 1992) 


During the 1960s, it was common for critics of the political 
counterculture to characterize the strands of that movement as products of 
an ominous external threat. In some cases the threat was specifically linked 
to communism. In others, it remained vague in terms of ideology except that 
it was definitely anti-American in nature.’ This characterization reemerged 
in U.S. mass media’s accounts of various sixties’ anniversaries (i.e., the 
twentieth anniversary of the Chicago Democratic Presidential Convention), 
in the coverage of antiwar protest during the Gulf War, as well as in 
Republican attacks on Bill Clinton in the 1992 U.S. presidential campaign. 

During the sixties and seventies, this perspective was presented not 
only in public speeches but also in mainstream film. To be sure, most films 
which dealt with aspects of the counterculture ignored politics altogether, 
preferring to concentrate on such signifiers as beads, drugs, and mini skirts. 
The few that acknowledged sociopolitical issues suggested either that those 
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issues arose in a vacuum (e.g. Strawberry Statement, Getting Straight) or by 
way of some weird psychic trauma (e.g. Wild in the Streets, Zabriski’ Point). 

But, examination of antiwar and other New Left movement doc- 
uments of the time constructs a different picture. The Port Huron statement, 
for example, is a detailed argument for participatory democracy.’ Zaroulis 
and Sullivan’s detailed history of the antiwar movement is replete with 
references to texts which invoke activism grounded in traditional values.’ 
Memoirs and other sources of reflective statements from protesters refer to 
their almost textbook idealism, their passionate belief that the United states 
should be what it was supposed to be all along.* 

Three films, Alice’s Restaurant, Easy Rider, and Zachariah, also 
present key elements of the counterculture as quintessentially American. As 
with the previously cited writings and speeches, each film articulates a 
critique of U.S. society in the 1960s. But, each quite clearly identifies its 
young protesters as carriers of fundamental American values as well. The so- 
called revolution is not so much a matter of revolt as reform; a return to 
something promised by their heritage. 

This study examines these three films as they relate to two core 
American myths: populism and the salvation of the road. It presents the 
films as counterculture indictments that the United States of the 1960s had 
lost touch with its own promises. And finally, it argues that these films, 
especially when considered together, grapple with the tensions within and 
between the myths as well as the ambiguity of any real solution. 

The purpose of such an analysis is twofold. First, it serves as one 
more piece of evidence that a significant aspect of what is loosely referred 
to as the sixties’ counterculture was strongly influenced by American 
tradition. Seen from this perspective, many of the films’ positions should be 
considered as part of an ongoing public discourse regarding American values 
and character rather than as an aberration in that discourse. Second, it 
illustrates the complexity of the struggle that seems inherent in these myths. 
In doing so, this analysis serves as a caution not only against unidimensional 
characterizations of the counterculture, but also against superficial 
innovations of either myth. Such trivialization undermines thoughtful and 
constructive dialectic about societal tensions which may very well be 
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unresolvable but nevertheless must be acknowledged since they are woven 
into the very fabric of American consciousness.° 


Film as Sites of Mythic Exploration 


Rushing and Frentz argue that a society’s values and its films are 
interdependent in two basic ways. First, films project “collective images of 
a culture, [serve] as symptoms of cultural needs, [symbolize] trends .. . 
reflect and create societal events.” Second, because “socio-political 
processes, like film, are structured and perceived as essentially dramatic,” 
Rushing and Frentz conclude that “film is clearly a potent vehicle for 
symbolizing socio-political change.”® Films can give reassurance and 
resolution with regard to societal dilemmas that seem too painful to 
confront. On the other hand, they can be a means of exploring societal 
myths in all their complexity and contradiction. As such, they can illuminate 
issues and provide a mythic perspective which transcends ideological 
differences grounded in standard political rhetoric.’ 

This study uses the three aforementioned films as a way of illus- 
trating this second function. Emphasis is given to Alice’s Restaurant and Easy 
Rider. Not only were these two films much more successful at the box office 
than Zachariah, they were two of the most successful films of their kind ever 
made.® Audiences (presumably teens and young adults) were drawn to 
Alice’s Restaurant and Easy Rider in numbers unrivalled by more superficial 
attempts such as Psyche-Out and I Love You Alice B. Toklas. Something rang 
true. In the case of Easy Rider, it may very well have been that it was the 
creation of several distinctly counterculture sensibilities.” 

In the case of Alice’s Restaurant, it may be the deep insight of its 
director, Arthur Penn. Cagin and Dray observed that Alice’s Restaurant was 
unusual in its “willingness to fathom the inchoate and numberless 
motivations of a subculture, its ramifications and its potential.” Many films, 
such as Antonioni’s Zabriskie Point, depicted only violent and thoughtless 
confrontation. But Cagin and Dray saw Alice’s “restless tone” as appropriate 
to the mood of the young people it depicts; the central figure, Arlo, 
embodies the film’s motif of passive anxiety and humble honesty.’° 
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Zachariah is included not so much as a sophisticated or powerful 
portrayal of the counterculture but as an example of mythic purity; a vision 
which presents many of the other two film’s themes but in an uncompro- 
mising way. As such, Zachariah serves as a touchstone rather than the main 
focus of the paper. 


American Populism 


As mentioned earlier, analysis of these films as commentary on 
American values centres around two time-honoured U.S. myths. By its very 
nature, populism seems to resist strict categorization and embraces 
contradiction. Arguments abound as to how Andrew Jackson, Joe McCarthy, 
William Jennings Bryan, Huey Long, and George McGovern can be united 
under the heading of populist. Many scholars who have examined the issue 
would concur, however, that U.S. populism cannot be confined to the formal 
political party that existed in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Rather, the term is often used to refer to a somewhat consistent collection 
of characteristics that forms a thread through U.S. political and social 
history, allowing a variety of spokespersons and practices. 

In his collection of essays and speeches which illustrate both the range 
of populist thinking as well as its core beliefs, George McKenna identified 
certain tenets and characteristics which seem in keeping with other schol- 
ars’ assessments of U.S. populism in general.’ He argued that populist 
thinking both in North America and Europe has been based on three tenets: 
(1) the belief that nature and, therefore, all things deemed “natural” are 
superior to anything artificialor mannered; (2) the belief that human nature 
is basically good and that human beings are both capable of and prone to 
grasping fundamental truths and morals; and (3) the belief that any govern- 
ment’s authority is subject to popular consent.” 

McKenna has observed that in the United States these tenets are 
modified by a number of characteristics that give American populists a 
distinct ethos especially when compared to their Marxist-influenced 
European counterparts. First, U.S. populism is rooted in the “golden past,” 
in a return to values rather than trusting in a “new world,” and in a belief 
in the “simple life” of yore. David Shi refers to this aspect as the “rich 
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tradition of enlightened material restraint” and argues that the emphasis is 
on simple living rather than nostalgia.’’ Second, having been born in the 
East, populism was most vigorous in areas of rural Protestant evangelism 
such as the deep South, the West, and the farming areas of the Midwest. 
Therefore, McKenna argued, it is essentially pastoral in its themes and 
values. Third, though some historians have interpreted this characteristic as 
hostility to cities;‘* others, notably Destler,’> have contended that 
American populism is necessarily a product of the ideological discourse 
between urban and rural perspectives on what McKenna identifies as the 
third characteristic. Due to a lack of formal class consciousness, Americans 
tend to see the nation as primarily “plain folk” pitted against a small but 
powerful bank of elitists. 

Fourth, the struggle, then is seen not primarily between workers and 
the bourgeois but between people and the “idle rich.” Fifth, because 
“elitists” are not defined as a particular economic class, anyone can pass as 
plain folk if s/he behaves as such. Sixth, though often associated with anti- 
intellectualism, American populists are usually more opposed to pomposity, 
hypocrisy, and artifice; they tend to value good hearts over good minds. 
Seventh, they are usually very patriotic, believing that the American 
Revolution was fought primarily to give the common people the right to 
determine their own destiny; the right to be protected against any 
government, bureaucrat, intellectual, or other kind of manipulator. In his 
examination of early-twentieth-century Canadian populism, Laycock 
summarized these last three characteristics as the sociocultural antagonism 
between “the people” and “the power.”® Finally, McKenna and others 
have argued that American populism is not characterized by a truly cohesive 
philosophy, much less by comprehensive plans to implement ideas. In fact, 
its adherents usually express a dislike of structure often translated into a 
very positive view of individualism, particularly self-reliance. On the other 
hand, the rural farming tradition as well as occasional political efforts have 
acknowledged some need for cooperation and community."” 

Discussion of this tension between individualism and community 
merits expansion since it is the aspect of populism most often overlooked in 
texts of fiction, such as Frank Capra’s string of populist films, and often is 
most troublesome in real life. According to Jeffrey Richards, many populists 
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believe that truly enlightened individuals are largely self-sufficient and free 
to express their unique qualities.* Human nature being basically good and 
certain truths being self-evident, however, there should be a natural basis for 
mutual respect and, therefore, cooperation when necessary. Community 
should exist to help individuals rather than pigeon-hole, dominate, or 
undermine them. 

In real life, however, there has been considerable difficulty when even 
small utopian communities have tried to preserve themselves while allowing 
a full range of independent behaviour. Wilkinson argues that such difficulty 
is not simply the result of inadequate effort, but instead is the symptom of 
a deeply rooted “dual yearning for individualism and community” that is 
“quintessential[ly] American.””” 


The Road 
Americans are always moving on . . .. When the whistle blows 
they go away.... We don’t know where we’re going, but 


we’re on our way.” 


The road, also known as the journey or the quest, is identified by 
Vladimir Propp as one of the oldest and most universal patterns in folk 
narrative. Propp points to such familiar milestones as the hero’s prepara- 
tion, departure, various obstacles including “helpers” and villains, and the 
hero’s “transfiguration” as a result of overcoming those obstacles.” Though 
a destination or goal is sometime involved (the West, the South Sea Islands, 
the princess, the amulet, the white whale), it is often the journey itself that 
dominates the text and the imagination. This is true even when the desti- 
nation is a haven from the dangers and disappointments of the road. Very 
often the physical journey is a metaphor or at least a counterpart to a 
spiritual one. This ambiguity about destination and resolution obviously 
allows much room for contradiction and confusion in the road motif. The 
road is both a means and an end. It is salvation and doom, a way to find 
yourself and a way to escape. 

In the United States, the road, like populism, has developed 
distinctively American characteristics in its telling. Unlike populism, it has 
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never been the basis of a political movement or even a collection of tenets 
and corollaries. Nevertheless, it is possible to see evidence of the “American 
road” throughout U.S. culture, particularly popular culture. Blues numbers 
(“Hellhound on My Trail”), motorcycle films (The Wild Ones), TV series 
(“Route 66”), novels (On the Road), and numerous other kinds of texts have 
illustrated its richness. Certainly there are mythic figures. Sailors, truckers, 
cowboys, test pilots, trailblazers, railroad engineers, astronauts, and even 
hoboes serve as heroes in their reification of wanderlust. No matter if we 
knew their names, what was important was that they travelled. The sights 
and sounds and feel of that travel are carriers of the myth as well; trains, 
horses, wind, whistles, trucks; the landscape always moving. 

Nineteenth-century British observers of the United States identified 
“a restless temper” as a “distinctive trait”’? and concluded that Americans 
were “almost nomadic in their love of travel for its own sake.” More 
contemporary critics contend that Americans have persisted in this fas- 
cination with the road. Two icons in particular seem to capture its complex 
lure of hope and betrayal. 

Frederick Feied identified the “hobo as [an] American cultural hero” 
based on his analysis of three unequivocally American writers—Jack 
London, John Dos Passos, and Jack Kerouac.” Though each author dealt 
with somewhat different circumstances, all seemed to see their heroes as 
embodiments of more widespread responses. Taken together, these works 
present “the road” as both a celebration and lament of American society 
through the first part of the twentieth century. 

Sometimes the road itself is the icon. John Steinbeck called Route 66 
“the mother road.” He and Woody Guthrie used it as the carrier of all the 
best and worst that America had to offer. “It has forever meant going some- 
where.”” 

Though some of this wanderlust is attributable to socioeconomic 
necessity, many observers argue that the more powerful lure is the myth 
surrounding the movement itself. 


Movement . . . is the symbol of social and economic mobility. 
It is also the symbol of progress, of independence and of 
individualfreedom ... . In their movement to the cities, within 
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the cities,... and from the cities... Americans new and old 
have tied themselves symbolically to their immigrant past, to 
their colonial past, to their westward moving, frontier past.” 


There are points at which the American myths of populism and the 
road naturally converge. Certainly, Robertson’s notion of opportunity 
through movement for everyone is one. Another is the pioneer value of self- 
reliance, a concept which not only refers to competence, but also a 
willingness to trust one’s own gut instincts. Feied’s analysis of literary hoboes 
has definite populist overtones. London’s hoboes are full of “buoyant 
optimism” fuelled by “hopes for a democratic commonwealth.” Dos Passos 
sees them as the essence of democracy who battle against forces of 
oppression and debasement. And Kerouac’s travellers embody popular 
disaffection with the meaningless and restrictive hierarchy of the status 
quo.”’ There are also points at which the values presented by myths of 
populism and the road are at odds. Robertson notes an enduring American 
tension between an appreciation of heritage and a love of reinvention; a 
connection to roots and a conviction that people can break with the past and 
begin anew.” In their celebration of “the golden past,” and trust in “the 
land,” American populists have long proclaimed their value of heritage and 
roots. Exponents of the road, on the other hand, are often less interested in 
where they've been than their destination. Mythic travellers such as 
Huckleberry Finn and Dean Moriority seem to be interested in neither, it’s 
the movement that has meaning. Two issues that Robertson sees as 
fundamental to American myth in general also point to conflicts within the 
populist paradigm as well as between the paradigm of populism and that of 
the road. In addition to exploring the purpose of America and the proper 
use of power, Robertson sees American myth responding to questions 
regarding the nature of community and the role of the individual.” As 
indicated earlier, populists have long struggled to discover ways in which 
“common people” can work together without undermining individualism. 
Rural life is usually, of necessity, a life of interdependence. Interde- 
pendence invariably raises concerns over obligations, compromise, and even 
hierarchy, which in turn pushes many populists to challenge the ties that 
bind. Though obviously less tied to any form of stationary community, those 
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on the road often find themselves involved with groups along the way. The 
Lone Ranger does not live in the town but his raison d’étre is to protect its 
citizens. Shane moves on but only after his obligation to the community is 
fulfilled. Even Huck welcomes the solace of a warm bed at times. 

Whatever their intersection and divergence, the myths of populism 
and the road are unmistakably woven into the fabric of the American 
psyche. The carriers of these myths—the figures and icons central to the 
narratives could not, therefore, be counterculture in the larger sense of 
those terms, but are as integral to the culture as Norman Rockwell and 
Johnny Appleseed. 

The three films discussed in this paper are intriguing examples of 
American mythology, with all its ambiguity and contradiction, juxtaposed 
with themes and images and characters considered un-American by many. 
As stated earlier, the interplay of these factors provides the basis for 
commentary on the viability of these myths within the social context of the 
sixties. 


Analysis of Films 


Zachariah. Billed as the first psychedelic Western musical, Zachariah tells 
the story of two young men, Zachariah and Matthew, who long to escape 
their tedious, nineteenth-century, small western town existence. Zachariah 
buys a gun and the two join up with the Crackers, an infamous band of bad 
musicians and incompetent robbers. Zachariah and Matthew eventually meet 
Job Cain, the fastest gun/drummer in the West. Though he proves himself 
a worthy enough gunfighter to stay with Cain, Zachariah opts to leave while 
Matthew stays in the hopes of eventually replacing Cain. Zachariah 
encounters an old man living by himself in the desert, who tries to persuade 
him to settle down, but Zachariah presses on in search of more excitement. 
He finds and wins the heart of the flamboyant Belle Starr but is still not 
satisfied. He returns to the desert, realizing that the old man was right about 
living in accord with nature. Matthew seeks out Zachariah, insisting that 
they duel, but Zachariah prevails with his argument for peace and the two 
ride into the sunset together. 
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Though last of the three films to be released, Zachariah is considered 
first in this analysis because it is the least problematic with regard to the two 
motifs being considered. Highly idiosyncratic in certain aspects, the text is 
virtually seamless in its treatment of good and evil, cause and effect, conflict 
and resolution. There is a populist nirvana and the road is the means of 
getting there, literally and spiritually. 

Visually, the film is dominated by classic Western settings (the desert, 
the saloon, and the brothel), Western clothing (cowboy hats and flannel 
shirts), and other obvious artefacts (horses and guns). And yet, it is also 
replete with counterculture slang (“far out”), music (Country Joe and the 
Fish), and dance (ginghamed townswomen do the frug at a street concert). 
These anachronisms are clearly aimed at humour. But, there is no 
suggestion of generational conflict (in fact, only one generation, young adult, 
is represented with the notable exception of the old hermit). Nor is there 
any other kind of fundamental alienation depicted between young people 
and their homeland. For all their hippie markings, Matthew and Zachariah 
fit naturally into this most American of genres as if to say that they are 
fitting carriers of tradition. 

The conflict in the film is not between hippie and straight, but 
between the natural and unnatural, those who live in harmony with the land 
and those who would ignore it. As in many populist tales, it is essentially 
the story of a naturally good and talented person who was temporarily lured 
by the false promises of the city, only to discover that salvation was in his 
own backyard. 

Though there are no big cities per se in Zachariah, their essence 
(again, according to traditional populist themes) of corruption and com- 
petition is present in several town sequences. Con artists, prostitutes, petty 
authority figures, and gunfighters thrive. These are not people at one with 
the land and its inhabitants, but people bent on exploiting both. They wear 
fancy clothes and talk fancy talk and play fancy music. They sell to the 
highest bidder and, in the case of Job Cain, climb to the top over the bodies 
of others. 

In opposition, the depiction of the old man is an argument that 
whosoever chooses the simple life of the golden past will be redeemed. A 
hermit who lives in a modest shack and tends a modest garden, he extols the 
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beauty of even the most barren desert and literally rolls in the sand for joy 
and wonder at being in tune with the natural world. He is furious when 
Zachariah uses a nearby mountain (“my mountain”) for target practice. 
“Ever wonder what happens to your bullets when they leave your gun?” he 
asks, showing Zachariah a tiny mouse that has been killed. And, he jeers at 
Zachariah for his momentary surrender to the frantic competition of 
“modern” life. (“Hurry up and die, hurry up and die.”) 

Zachariah extends populist aversions to hierarchical systems in order 
to attach competitive systems (1.e., capitalism) which, by their nature entail 
winners and losers. “Don’t you see,” Zachariah explains to Matthew, “if we 
stay [at Cain’s gunfighters’ saloon], it would eventually get down to you and 
me and I don’t want to kill you. I love you, Matthew.” To which Matthew 
replies coldly, “You and me are not on the same trip.” As a result of his 
deepening spiritualism, Zachariah abandons all vestiges of competition; 
elegant clothing, Belle Starr (who ranks him sexually and pronounces him 
“the best”), and his gun. True to Zachariah’s prediction, Matthew does 
attempt a gunfight for no other reason than to see who will win. 

Like so many cowboy populists in American popular culture, 
Zachariah comes to see a sort of “self-actualized” individualism as being the 
highest calling; a state in which person and nature are fused without the 
distractions and dangers of an artificial society. Families and other 
cooperative communities are not presented as problematic; they are simply 
not dealt with at all. At the end of the film, Zachariah takes the mantle of 
the now. dead old man and, presumably, lives serenely the rest of his days 
in need of no one (Matthew may be a good companion but he is not 
presented as necessary.) 

And, it is at this juncture that the myth of the populist saviour and 
the road merge effortlessly. Zachariah may have started his journey in 
search of fame and fortune but he quickly (instinctively?) realizes that the 
true object of his quest was himself. Along the way there are distractions 
and dangers but he perseveres and, thus, is redeemed. 

Thus, what may seem like a crazy quilt of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century patches may also be read as a statement about the fundamental 
connections between the populism of that time and the counterculture of 
this. Folk music, long hair, and Western wear easily bridge the two groups. 
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So too, the text implies, does the search for self-fulfilment that ultimately 
leads one “back to the garden.” 

It is a depoliticized garden in that it is free from the contradictions 
and obligations inherent in the context of political community. This 
resolution, however, makes an ideological statement. The obstacles to an 
authentic and good life lie not in America’s roots but in the artificial 
constructs which obscure them. Zachariah represents the thousands of 
counterculture members who pulled out of the so-called system to look for 
their heritage. 

Zachariah is interesting in that it is almost a complete inversion of 
most studio depictions of the counterculture. Albeit in a simplistic fashion, 
it raises the general question of what forces undermined an original 
“American Dream” of self-reliant living with the land. Alice’s Restaurant and 
Easy Rider raise this question as well but construct much more complex and, 
often, disheartening responses. 


Alice’s Restaurant. The narrative of Alice’s Restaurant is based on Arlo 
Guthrie’s ballad of the same name. Arlo, in an attempt to evade the draft, 
enrols in a small Western college. He does not fit into the school’s regime 
and is eventually beaten up and kicked out of town because of his hippie 
appearance. He returns to the rural Northeast where he seeks out his friends 
Ray and Alice who have just bought an old church which they plan to use 
for their loosely knit commune. Several subplots include Arlo’s encounter 
with the draft board, the return and eventual death of Ray’s son, Shelley, the 
illness and death of Arlo’s father, Woody, problems between Ray and Alice, 
the Thanksgiving feast, and the garbage-dumping incident which is the major 
theme of the title song. The film ends with an elaborate renewal of wedding 
vows between Ray and Alice, and Ray’s declaration to find even more land 
on which to settle his nontraditional family. 

A number of people are travelling down literal and figurative roads 
in this film. Woody, who spent so much of his life wandering America and 
singing his experiences, moves steadily toward death. Shelley and Ray use 
motorcycle racing as an extension of their ongoing battle of wills with each 
other. Arlo seems unwilling to settle anywhere. He drops in on his family, 
drops in on Alice and Ray, and drops in on schools and singing gigs. When 
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asked to stay, he replies enigmatically that he has some more travelling to 
do. 

There is no doubt that Arlo and his friends are part of the 
counterculture. Not only do they display hippie markings (hair, dress, 
language, and drugs), but they also clash with signifiers of the dominant 
culture—people who wear badges and uniforms and girdles, people with 
offices and steady jobs. 

The scenes at the draft office are pure sixties’ camp. Arlo endears 
himself to the army psychiatrist by pretending a lust for killing but is 
dismissed as unfit when his littering conviction is discovered. The 
sensibilities displayed in most of the confrontation scenes, however, draw 
less on subculture attitudes than on traditional populist opposition to the 
arbitrary elitism, hypocrisy, and control. Arlo’s college roommate is the kind 
of smug whiner Americans have long loved to hate. The music professor’s 
horror at Arlo’s playing seems to stem from snobbishness rather than true 
musical integrity. Officer Opie is an essentially fooiish figure who, like the 
military personnel depicted, cannot see the illogic of the rules he tries to 
impose. 

As in Zachariah, the primary character, then, does not flatly oppose 
American culture but the supposedly artificial twists and turns many 
Americans have taken. And, as in Zachariah, the text presents reasons to 
value rural tradition. For example, Arlo is clearly moved at hearing 
“Amazing Grace” sung by common folk gathered at a country tent revival. 
Folksongs (“Pastures of Plenty” and “Songs for Aging Children”) punctuate 
other thoughtful scenes. Alice herself is linked to American tradition. 
Though clearly contemporary in some of her attitudes, she is an earth 
mother. Often dressed in peasant-like attire, she hugs and smiles and scolds 
and teases; all with a wise and nurturing air. Not only does she run a 
restaurant, but she always seems to be cooking for large groups of people 
at home. 

And what could be more American than a Thanksgiving feast (source 
of the infamous garbage)? As Robertson notes, the story of Thanksgiving, 
not just its annual observation, 
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is so ingrained in Americans that all Americans assume [a 
model of adaptability] to be human nature, not something 
conditioned by their own culture. The Thanksgiving story and 
celebration affirm the myth that all Americans, since the 
Pilgrims are, have been, and ought to be people who survive 
in an hazardous, violent world by protest, ingenuity and 
adaptability.” 


Unlike Zachariah, however, no assumption is made with regard to 
resolution. Instead of a confident ride into the sunset, the last camera shot 
frames Alice staring at the horizon. Despite Ray’s assurance that their 
problems are over, she seems troubled. And as the camera slowly recedes, 
the diminishing figure conveys bleak uncertainty. Just as Alice has been used 
by the text to convey the warm embrace of certain populist ideas, so too 
does she convey the uncertainty of sustaining those ideals. “Maybe our 
beauty didn’t get through to him,” says Ray about Shelley. “Maybe we 
haven’t been so beautiful lately,” replies Alice. The narrative of Alice’s 
Restaurant not only points to traditional enemies of populism, it also points 
to some of the myth’s practical difficulties. Once the enemies have been 
dealt with, there is still the matter of day-to-day living. 

At best, cooperative attempts are seen as problematic alternatives to 
even weaker and more dehumanizing systems such as schools, cities, and 
armies. Arlo is constantly confronted with the loss of autonomy even within 
the loosely bound structure of Alice’s/Ray’s family as well as within his own 
supportive but vaguely distant, genetic one. Alice is both prized and trapped 
by her role as earth mother. Ray does a lot of talking about letting people 
“be who they want to be” but is intolerant of people who won’t “be” the way 
he envisions them. 

As was true for many in American history, Ray and Arlo respond to 
difficulties in one place by pulling up stakes. However, there are significant 
differences in the way they play out the myth. Ray has some obvious 
difficulty settling down but blames the problems on the size of the land 
rather than the complex tensions between individual and community. 
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I’ve been thinking about selling the church for some land we 
can farm; that can feed us. We need room to stretch out. If we 
had a farm... we could all have our own houses. . . see each 
other when we wanted . .. a real place where we wouldn’t bug 
each other. 


Rather than using the road as a focused means or end, he works one against 
the other. He still believes in community, he just thinks they need to be less 
communal. 

Though Arlo is obviously drawn to rural wellsprings of warmth and 
faith, he is more willing to choose the road as a means of maintaining 
autonomy and perspective. Unlike Zachariah’s self-imposed isolation, that 
of Arlo’s is not always depicted as idyllic. Nevertheless, it seems to give him 
the wisdom to see himself and others honestly. Only Alice seems to realize 
the depths of their dilemma, that there is no infinite sunset, and that 
disappointment and compromise are inevitable. 

Such bleakness and confusion about the possibility of a viable 
counterculture seems in keeping with dominant ideology.” Certainly Arlo 
and his friends promise no Nirvana. At least two aspects of the text, 
however, counter the hegemonic trends of the time. In the first place, the 
counterculture is clearly depicted as valuing certain American traditions. 
Second, the film’s mainstream characters offer no attractive alternative. 
What we have is a counterculture with sympathetic complaints but no easy 
ways to resolve them. 


Easy Rider. In Easy Rider, two young men, identified as Billy and 
Wyatt/Captain America, complete a major drug deal and head off on their 
motorcycles from Los Angeles bound for Florida. They pass through a 
variety of terrains and meet a variety of people including a ranching family, 
a hippie collective, small town rednecks, and an eccentric American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) attorney named George. George convinces them 
to attend Mardi Gras in New Orleans and decides to go with them. On the 
way, however, the three are attacked by local vigilantes and George is killed. 
Billy and Wyatt continue to New Orleans. Upon arrival, they visit a lavish 
bordello where they meet two prostitutes. The four join Mardi Gras 
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revelries, drop acid, and have a psychedelic experience in a cemetery. In the 
final scene, Billy and Wyatt are again on their bikes, heading East when 
both are killed by two rednecks in a pickup truck. 

Of the three films, Easy Rider offers the darkest view of both the road 
and the so-called plain folk encountered along the way. Unlike Zachariah, 
there is no true destination but progressive disillusionment and, finally, 
tragedy. Unlike Alice’s Restaurant, the community is not merely suffocating 
but hostile. And, unlike popular film in general, no safe alternatives are 
presented. 

Several critics have commented on Easy Rider’s celebration of the 
road. The early scenes in which the constrictions of time are literally cast off 
and the landscape frames the bikers careening down the highway pay 
homage to the road’s mythic lure. The musical soundtrack is in tum 
pulsating, lyrical, and even silly, but always joyous as the travellers head 
East. Mardi Gras is the ostensible destination. But, it is not a permanent 
one nor does it seem to promise any kind of spiritual awakening. Like 
Kerouac’s Dean Moriority, Billy and Wyatt are looking for IT, and “impon- 
de-rable.” 


Oh, man! man! moaned Dean. And it’s not even the beginning 
of it—and now here we are at last going together, we’ve never 
gone east together, Sal, think of it, we'll dig Denver together 
and see what everybody’s doing although that matters little to 
us, the point being that we know what IT is and we know 
TIME and we know that everything is really FINE.” 


But as critic Time Hunt has observed: 


The ecstasy and community of ‘IT’ are at best temporary states 
and thrive perhaps only at moments of transition or outside 
the normal social order. Like Huck and Jim on the raft, Sal 
and Dean in the car pass through the world but are not forced 
(at least temporarily) to be of it. They are free to respond to 
the landscape, as it unreels, with dream-like rapidity, . . . but 
the inevitable result of being on the road is exhaustion. As 
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Huck and Jim know ... the river ends. Even the car cannot 
escape, finally, the presence of the outside world.*° 


Nor can Easy Rider's motorcycles. 

What is the outside world of Easy Rider? There are common folk, to 
be sure, but a somewhat different cross section than was presented in 
Zachariah or Alice’s Restaurant. What’s more, the film’s protagonists hardly 
seem the sort to be looking for the populist dream. Though Western enough 
in his Buffalo Bill curls and fringe leather jacket, Billy expresses much more 
interest in dope and women than the golden past of rural America. And 
Wyatt’s (Captain America) flag motif outfit seems more a charade of 
mocking gesture than a patriotic salute. Still, the text clearly establishes a 
connection between these representativesof the counterculture and populist 
myth. 

The film’s ranch sequence, for example, pays tribute to traditional 
agrarianism and its implicit self-reliance. The sequence opens with a long 
shot of Wyatt pushing a broken motorcycle down a dirt road to the ranch. 
There they meet the owner and a hired hand. At this point, particularly for 
the sixties’ audience, a certain level of tension must have existed given the 
expectation of a hostile exchange between redneck and hippie, but it does 
not take place. Instead, the rancher offers help and a meal besides. A 
remarkable parallel between the two lifestyles is indicated in the shot that 
frames the rancher shoeing his horse and the travellers changing a tire on 
the motorcycle; illustrating not only a common self-reliance but also 
establishing the motorcycle as a symbolic equivalent of the horse, itself a 
central icon of populist Westerns. A further linkage is made between Wyatt 
and the rancher during the meal when Wyatt says “You got a nice spread 
here... | mean it. You’ve got a nice spread. It’s not everyone who can live 
off the land; you know, do your own thing in your own time. You should be 
proud.” 

It is George, however, who articulates a society that goes beyond 
agrarianism toward the full egalitarianism of many populist dreams. He 
believes there is a place “more highly evolved” than ours where such 
hierarchal structures as governments and armies and monetary systems no 
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longer exist, where “every man is a leader.” And, it is George who sees the 
danger lurking just below the democratic veneer of mainstream America. 


George: They’re [mainstream Americans] not scared of you; 
they’re scared of what you represent. What you represent to 
them is freedom. . 
Billy: That’s what it’s all about! 

George: Oh, that’s what it’s all about all right. But talkin’ 
about it and being’ it—that’s two different things. I mean, it’s 
real hard to be free if you’re bought and sold in the market- 
place. But don’t tell anyone they're not free ’cause they're 
gonna get real busy killin/and maimin’ to prove that they are. 
They’re gonna talk to you about individual freedom but if they 
see a free individual, it’s gonna scare ’em. 


Several things are remarkable about Easy Rider’s construction of 
populist themes. Although the text includes quite positive references to such 
populist tenets as simple rural living and good folk, it also admits the 
contradictions and fears of the myth. After the ranch scene, there is less and 
less practical evidence of populism succeeding. The commune is clearly an 
attempt to “get back to the land.” But the land seems unpromising and the 
communal members a little frayed. There is clearly a question as to whether 
such intentional communities can work. After the commune, the common 
folk encountered by Billy and Wyatt are intolerant, threatening, and even 
fatal. Though the “road” begins as a mechanism to transcend the arti- 
ficiality of time and urban sprawl, it takes them to New Orleans; setting of 
artificial sex (the bordello), artificial gaiety (Mardi Gras), and artificial highs 
(LSD). 

Populism in the 1960s, according to this text, is not to be found in the 
common people but on the fringes, in self-contained little units like the 
ranch, and in drop-outs like George. It is an American tradition alright, but 
it is carried on by an unconnected hodgepodge of people who know each 
other not by their clothing or titles but by their unconventional actions. 

Easy Rider may not be an affirmation of dominant ideology but 
neither is it an anthem for the counterculture. It is a question about the 
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consequences of really living two great American myths. “This used to be a 
hell of a good country,” George tells Billy and Wyatt, “I can’t understand 
what happened.” 


Conclusion 


At a time when popular media was prone to framing the 

counterculture as nonthreatening faddists or visionaries of a brave new 
world, three studio films framed them as carriers of two long-standing 
American myths, populism and the road. In all three, it is mainstream 
United States (or aspects thereof) that is destroying open space, simple 
living, individualism, and self-reliance. Salvation is sought (though not 
always found or maintained) in people and practices clearly signifying 
America’s pastoral past. 
In keeping with America’s populist tradition, the real problems that emerge 
in these films come not from class oppression but from nonconsensual 
systems—armies, schools, cities, and workplaces. They even come from 
families and small towns. Thus, at least part of the American dream is to be 
found on the outskirts of America; on the road, as it were. 

This is not to say that the motifs discussed are the only frames of 
reference worth considering. As is true for any text, multiple readings are 
certainly possible. What is noteworthy, though, is the clarity with which these 
motifs are articulated in texts which might well have been expected to 
reinforce the dominant ideology of the time.** 

What is also remarkable about the three films is the complexity of the 
narratives. Granted, Zachariah is hardly subtle in terms of logic; good and 
evil, cause and effect are glaring in their simplicity. But the juxtaposition of 
images as well as the interplay of parody and homage make Zachariah a 
much richer text than the story line suggests. Alice’s Restaurant and Easy 
Rider are more predictable in terms of style, but noticeably darker in their 
vision. They refer to the ideal but admit to questions about its possibility 
and price. 

Their ability to place certain aspects of the counterculture so firmly 
within American mythology highlights an overwhelming tendency on the part 
of mainstream media to frame them as exotic and/or “un-American.” And 
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the willingness of Alice’s Restaurant and Easy Rider to address contradictions, 
dilemmas, and dead-ends stands in stark contrast to the closed narratives of 
most mass-media renderings. They point to the difficulty of discussing such 
matters in entertaining, comforting formats and, thus, indicate one of the 
pressures within commercial systems of using media production to keep 
messages essentially nonthreatening. 

One could argue that the complexities of Alice’s Restaurant, and Easy 
Rider came not so much from philosophical integrity as from box office 
savvy. In order to woo the growing counterculture market, texts needed to 
display some sophistication.” 

The question is what role the 1960s will play in the ongoing public 
discourse regarding American values and policies. This study suggests that 
this discourse is not well served by monolithic characterizations of the 
counterculture as an annoying interruption. Because many elements of the 
counterculture were struggling with issues common to their ancestors and, 
presumably their children, their struggles bear examination rather than 
dismissal and ridicule. This examination should not be constrained by what 
Goodwyn describes as the false polarization of Cold War discourse; a 
discourse which persists despite the recent political upheavals, such supposed 
absolutes as cooperative and competitive systems.*° 

Throughout American history there have been populists and 
travellers, farmers and bikers, self-styled traditionalists, and self-styled 
iconoclasts who have sought to transcend the superficial closure of such 
categorization in order to explore the questions and tensions that contribute 
to the make-up of the American character. The films considered here should 
be considered as part of the process. 
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